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phases of the Pekin report are false. They have been 
denied from St. Petersburg. The origin of the re- 
port seems to have been the wish of Russia, on with- 
drawing her troops, the stipulated time for which had 
arrived, to assure herself that Manchurian territory 
would not be alienated to other powers, and that cer- 
tain sanitary measures should be carried out as a pro- 
tection against the plague and other diseases. The 
what there was of it — seems to have been 



move- 



caused largely by fear of aggressions on the part of 
England and Japan, whose alliance Russia has always 
considered directed specifically against her. Russia, 
it is thought at this writing, will give renewed assur- 
ances to the United States and other governments that 
she has no intention of trying to shut up Manchuria 
against them as outlined in the report from Pekin. 



The Reconstruction of Patriotism. 

The article by John C. Havemeyer, reprinted from 
the New York Evening Post in our last issue, and the 
Memorial Day address by Rev. J. W. Kliewer, pub- 
lished in this number, are instructive examples of the 
kind of thinking and utterance on the subject of pa- 
triotism which one meets with in these days with in- 
creasing frequency. The other day at the New Eng- 
land Methodist Conference held in Brookline, Mass., 
Rev. E. M. Taylor, D. D., New England Field Sec- 
retary of the Methodist Foreign Missionary Society, 
made use of the following remarkable language : 

" In these days the world recognizes its organic 
unity as never before in its entire history. Nations 
are beginning to feel the sentiment of humanity 
stronger than the sentiment of patriotism. The day 
is on the march when the people of a federated world 
will look upon even the pure patriotism of a Wash- 
ington or a Lincoln as provincial and in a sense nar- 
row, in comparison with the broader view that looks 
upon the great nations as one brotherhood." 

This utterance of Dr. Taylor comes out of the real 
heart of the time. It is a fine interpretation of that 
living and impelling spirit back of the heaving breast 
of our present social condition, Which is to give the 
next great victory of civilization. It is perfectly 
clear to all attentive observers that the days of pa- 
triotism of the type believed in and practiced for 
many centuries are soon to be numbered. Modern 
intelligence and Christian conscience, modern notions 
of the brotherhood of men, the modern sense of the 
unity of the nations and their community of interests, 
make increasingly intolerable the grossly selfish, bar- 
barous and inhuman thing which has passed hereto- 
fore so prevalently under the name of patriotism, but 
which in reality was not patriotism at all. 

Tolstoy insists that patriotism must be entirely de- 
stroyed, as essentially and totally wicked. The for- 
bearing consideration, if not pleasure, with which his 
statements are received by even the loud " patriots " 



themselves, is evidence enough of the changed animus 
of the time. If the old patriotism had not already 
largely lost its hold upon the hearts of men, the Rus- 
sian Count would long ago have been spirited away, 
farther than to Siberia. What Tolstoy says of patriot- 
ism is probably all true in the sense in which he 
means it. But before his sweeping declaration is ac- 
cepted in its absolute sense, we must insist on having 
from him a clear definition of that which is to be 
destroyed. Few people will ever concede that coun- 
try is not to be loved in any sense. 

Mr. Havemeyer, in his propositions quoted in our 
April issue, goes to the same lengths of statement as 
Tolstoy, until he comes to his last declaration. Here 
he concedes that there is a true patriotism, though 
radically different from that which he condemns. 
" The true patriot," he says, " interprets ' love of 
country ' to signify love for the people who are in it. 
He will express this feeling by a special interest in 
their welfare and effort to make them the purest, 
noblest and happiest among the nations of the earth. 
This love will necessarily expand into a world-wide 
love, for all men have a common origin, need, nature 
and destiny." 

This proposition not only asserts the fact of a legi- 
timate patriotism, but also indicates its nature. The 
statement might justly have gone farther. The true 
patriot will not only love the people of his country 
and promote in all practicable ways their essential 
welfare ; he will also love and appreciate and seek to 
further perfect the institutions of the country, so far 
as these are good and adapted to the real interests of 
the people. It is hardly correct to say that this love 
of country will expand into a world-wide love. Love 
of country is not swallowed up, does not disappear,, 
is not even merged in love of humanity. The two 
are coordinate, and exist and grow side by side, just 
as love of one's family and love of one's country do. 
They re-act upon each other. Love of humanity does 
more for love of country than the latter for the 
former. It clarifies it, enlarges its vision, purges it 
of selfishness, corrects its temper, deepens and inten- 
sifies all that is right in it. One who does not love 
humanity can never be a genuine patriot. One who 
does, is certain to be. 

In the reconstruction of patriotism which the better 
spirit of our time is producing, several things are to 
take place. All hate and contempt, all jealousy and 
disparagement of other peoples will disappear out of 
it. All desire to fight against and injure them will 
be eradicated. All boastfulness and swagger and 
vainglory about one's own country will fall away. 
All desire to promote the prosperity and welfare of 
one's own people at the expense or neglect of other 
peoples will be eliminated. All disposition to sup- 
port one's country in wrong, to condone its manifest 
iniquities and to blindly ignore its imperfections will 
be put away. 
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On the other hand, the patriots of the future will 
love other countries as they love their own. They 
will wish to see them as pure, as noble and as happy 
as their own. As far as practicable, they will actively 
and sympathetically foster the interests and welfare 
of other peoples as they do those of their own land. 
They will practice the Golden Rule in all their rela- 
tions to foreigners, and never do what they would not 
have done to themselves. They will make their 
country the willing servant of and ready dispenser of 
blessings to other peoples. 

When this sort of patriotism comes to prevail — and 
there is no other any longer worthy of the name — we 
shall hear no more of war — never. Such patriots 
will have no enemies to fight, because they will have 
disarmed all the old foes, and will create no new ones. 
The old patriotism naturally brought on war, because 
its principal business was that of creating enemies. 
The road may yet be a long one before love of coun- 
try of this simple, healthy, Christian kind is reached 
by civilized peoples, but humanity is moving in that 
direction, and with nearly the same marvelous speed 
as the manifold agencies and movements of the day 
are working out the material unity of the world. 



Hobsonism. 



Richmond Pearson Hobson, late of the United 
States Navy, now of the sensational platform, repre- 
sents himself as having two missions, or a double 
mission, in his touring the country as a teacher of 
what he considers American duty. He is possessed 
with the idea that he must convince the American 
people that they are the greatest and mightiest nation 
under heaven, and that therefore they should have 
the biggest navy on earth. 

Mr. Hobson's innocence in assuming that the 
people need to be taught on the first of these points 
is sufficient proof of his utter unfitness to instruct 
them on the second. If there is anything which 
every citizen of the United States " knows," without 
any coaching, it is that this is far and away the greats 
est nation that now exists or ever has existed. How- 
ever ignorant he may be on all other subjects, especially 
of the life and characteristics of other peoples, if you 
thump him on this topic, at any time or place, you 
always find his knowledge full and ready. He knows 
and he can tell. As far back as we can remember, 
we have observed that all American boys, even of 
twelve years of age, are perfectly sure that this nation 
towers sky-high above all others, that it has all the 
excellencies and none of the weaknesses of humanity. 
The only other thing they know as well is that the 
nations of the Old World are all effete (that is the 
word we used to hear in school-boy orations and 
Fourth of July harangues) and powerless, and that 
" we " could whip them, singly or combined, in a 
twinkling. 



Mr. Hobson is therefore wasting his time on this 
part of his program. All American youths are as 
learned as he in this direction. It would be better if 
he took to lecturing on how he sunk the " Merrimac," 
and why he was sent to do this heroic deed. He 
might thus impart some particularly interesting in- 
formation, which the people generally do not have. 

On our supposed naval needs Mr. Hobson gives 
evidence of considering himself the foremost special- 
ist of the land. Not even President Roosevelt him- 
self goes so far as he in strenuous eagerness for a big 
navy. His very words frequently have a strange re- 
semblance to those of the President. The other day 
in San Francisco he told a crowd of young men in 
the Y. M. C. A. auditorium that our government 
ought next year to make an appropriation of fifty 
millions for the navy, and to increase the amount by 
ten millions yearly thereafter, indefinitely, until we 
have a fleet of fighting craft " worthy of a country 
which occupies such an important position in the 
world." 

His ostensible reason for wishing to " arouse public 
sentiment upon the subject of a larger navy " is his 
pretended fear of an attack by other nations. " Our 
very weakness," he urges, again in the Rooseveltian 
strain, " is an invitation to attack from other nations, 
and we would be to blame for breaking the world's 
peace, should such a thing occur, upon the ground of 
maintaining an inadequate navy." One would think, 
from the fervor of his appeals to his audiences, that 
he was in mortal dread lest, before another year ends, 
our country will have perished from the map of the 
earth. It is pathetic to think of him possibly lying 
awake of nights with anxious foreboding lest he shall 
soon be " a man without a country." 

The Captain grows " very religious " at -times in 
the advocacy of his theme. It is very impressive, he 
says, at the hour of divine service at sea, to see the 
stars and stripes lowered before the flag of the Church, 
whose white surface and cross of sacrifice wave above 
it for the time. Does he forget that the flags of 
Great Britain and other " Christian " nations dip to 
the cross every week in the same way, and that God 
is just as likely to be on their side as on ours ? The 
trouble is that Hobson's naval flag goes back to the 
masthead above the cross for the rest of the week, 
and that he depends for the security of his country, 
not upon " divine service " of truly Christian charac- 
ter, but upon the big guns and the steel sides of the 
ships and the human fighting machines on board. 
The enthusiastic young constructor does not of course 
mean to be blasphemous. 

Is it possible that he really believes in any intelli- 
gent way what he is saying in his addresses to the 
young men of his Y. M. C. A. audiences? If he 
does, then he is " to blame " for not examining a little 
more closely the lessons of the history of his country, 
and these Christian young men to whom he addresses 



